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ABSTRACT 

It is the intent of the occupational needs assessment 
model to provide data on present and future occupational training 
requirements for local communities, place the job skill needs in a 
priority ranking, and relate the occupational need data to the labor 
market and educational curriculum. This paper shows the development 
of this model, indicating how data sources flow into the model to 
relate the job market demand to training needs for the community, and 
specifying the data gathering activities for implementing the model. 
A comprehensive evaluation program with an accurate needs assessment 
process behind it can be an effective instrument of change within the 
college and within the community. (fiuthor/AH) 
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The assessment of community needs is difficult if not impossible 
to totally derive. Therefore, it has been the general concensus of the 
majority of planners over the centuries to let the cominunity evolve at 
its own rate of speed, with whatever imbalances develop among the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the population, depleting whatever resources 
are available by anyone who has the whim and support to do so, letting 
Shortages and gaps lay dormant or expand among all community systems, 
and creating systems for an elitist group without real observation of 
the distribution of needs for the total cojiin;unity. When research 
efforts have resulted with worthwhile techniques for assessing community 
needs, it has been a common practice for the material developed to be 
shelved or used as case studies among the academicians and lofty idealists 
rather than implemented and developed further for practical application 
to the art of comniunity planning. 

When coa-nunity needs assessment is discussed, the comprehension 
of the term must be clearly delineated, for there are as many varied 
"efforts today in needs assessment as there are definitions. For the 
purposes of this paper, co.Tmiunity needs assessment refers to the 
quantified identification of shortages or lacking characteristics found 
among services, facilities, resources, the over-all population, and 
within individuals that make up any given coirjnunity system. Occupational 
needs a.c^essment refers to the identification of job areas in which there 
exist s.iortages of manpower with the associated identification of educa- 
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Clonal training that win be needed to decr^se tbt oii(^tiormV 
Irt coramunlty needs. Aiid.the terw. occupational nesds assessment model, 
refers to the procedure or set of techalques that can be us^^^^^^^^ 
representative of the coMnlty and simulate seUcted data which rfcsult 
with planning tables relative to occupational needs. 

The approach taken to occupational needs assessment presented 
In this paper begins with the assumption that analysis such as this 
model can provide Is not only of Interest to educational planners, but 
also to planners In most every professional field concerned with either 
the supply of trained Individuals coming out of educational Institutions 
or the demand of training services. No matter what the area of Interest 
may be, people are always at the heart of the matter, with education 
affecting all persons. Therefore the needs of the people are everyone's 
concern. Based on this assumption, a joint effort was Initiated to 
collect and coordinate data from various agencies that have a comiiion 
goal of identifying manpower needs building a continuous model that will 
provide data among the various agency planners for assessment of occupa- 
tional needs In the community. 
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BACKG!iOU.\0 IMFOmTIOM ON MODEL DEVELOWSNT 

A consortium of coflir.;unity colleges with two assisting universities^ 
in the State of Florida have been working for the last two years on a 
pilot United States Office of Education funded Title III grant known 
as the Needs Assessment Project. The R-.ajor goal of the project has been 
to develop a valid, realistic inodel to research the educational needs of 
the conimunity on a continuous, dynamic basis. The purpose of the model 
is to provide educational institutions with tiucntified data and an 
accurate picture of com;iiunity needs on which to base curriculum planning 
decisions. It is also the desire of the Center for Cojrdr.unity Needs 
Assessment, responsible for coordination of the research, to work with 
othe; lanning agencies that have mutual interest and can derive similar 
benefits frcm the pilot study. The purpose of the inter-agency cooperative 
effort is to insure that the research development continues after the 
funding has been depleted due to the momentum gathered as the model has 
been built and due to the mutual interest in keeping the planning tool 
part of their research capabilities. 

The pilot research work has been concentrated in seventeen (17) 
of the 67 Florida counties, selecting thoso that could represent the most 
diversity ir. characteristics. After much of the work had been completed, 
it was decided that due to the scope of comiuunity needs assessment, certain 
segments should be broken out and research as a modular system on each of 
the segments would improve the implementation features of the total model. 
Therefore, the Needs Assessment Project has focused on socio-economic 
needs, internal organization needs, surveys of selected community need, 
cultural enrichment needs, facility planning, and occupational assessments. 
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- WHY RESEARCH IS HEEDED OM TRAIMIKG HEEdS 

There are many areas in which the comnunity or region served by 
an educational institution wants programs available* Citizens want 
courses of interest in the arts and crafts, re-training programs due to 
the rapid obsolescence of skills and knowledge from advanced technology » 
leisure courses for life enrichment, basic two-year curriculum for 
university transfer programs, special group programs for the retired 
citizens or adult populace derivatives, health related programs, job 
preparation programs, and other continuing education programs for life- 
long learning. No longer is education limited to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic or to the needs of the more vociferous who by virtue of position 
or wealth have influenced curriculum development over the centuries. 

Education has been broadened to include within its boundaries 
definition comprehensive program* for life-long learning. It has moved 
from a school -centered concept to a coaununity-centered concept. (Seay,1974}, 
To achieve balance among the educational offerings, resources must be 
allocated within the educational system according to the needs and in^eres^s 
of the coii'iiiiunity — knowing full well that there is a scarcity of resources 
and a'l CGmi.;un1ty needs and Interests cannot be met at one time. 
Increasing Emphasis en Accountability 

It is becoming more and more evident that student enrollmt^nt will 
not continue to increasec This drop of enrollment, therefore, affects the 
amount of money received by educational institutions, as well as how the 
resources will be allocated. It also brings an urgency to the administration 
to plan an effective curriculum helpful to the community's progress in 
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serving .;K)re diverse groups 0^^^ citizens - If the enroUiaent Is to be 
st4b-ili2ed or Increased through service to a broader spectruw of the 
coiuaunity. In order to plan programs that will be most helpful to the 
progress of the comnjunity, a systematic method for obtaining reliable 
knowledge of comnity educational needs is required to insure that the 
training will indeed help fill thfi/ gaps in the (economic, social, and 
cultural future of the country. 

Nu^ds assessment has become a major fccus at all levels of education. 
Tf.is is due in part to the increasing interest at all levels of government 
in accountaijility and program planning based on needs of the citizenry. 
At th3 Mational l«vel. President Nixon in an address to Congress stated; 

. , . the greatest need in the school systeris of the nation 
is to begin the responsible open measureaient of how wen the 
educational process is working. (Compact, 1972) 

Ir. Florida, the Department of Ed^icatlon has clearly stated its cominitment 
to a prvogram o.' statewide needs assessment: 

The effort to secure clear goals and objectives is supported 
at the state level by needs assessment activities designed 
to Identify broadly those goals which education should pursue 
and to college information for assigning priorities. ^Such 
needs assessments enc;>r.ipass general education, occupational 
education, and advanced professional education, (aducation 
Renewal, Supt. Christian, 1972) 

As eduction becomes more responsive, it bu.lds positive coMuuni cation 
links between tne co;v.Munity And educational system, kaeps the public aware 
cor.;r.unity educational priorities when funds are requested, and provides 
accountability lo the public for -ax monies spent for the education of 
society. 

Curriculu.n Planning 

In terms of ba&ic purposes for evaluating educational programs - 
both policy determination and curriculum planning - the results of many 
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present doy practices have iQQn rather disappointing. Theories rather 
than data from evaluation have provided much of the basis for changing and 
Improving curricula. Only In rare exceptions can changes In education 
prograiViS be traced to reliable research. 

Indeed, much of the assessment of education progranis has been based on 
• easily obtainable data of questionable relevance. The Increasing 
sophistication of education In accorMHOc'itlng Individual differences In 
personal Interests, abilities, goals, and ambitions, coupled with a 
growing concern for maintenance of Individuality in an Increasing dehumanized 
and technical society appears to be resulting In a strong pressure for 
schools to become more concerned with serving the Individual. Irriplicit 
in this is the assumption that the schools can best serve society by 
serving the Individuals who constitute that society. This places 
education systems in a markedly different position from that whi^h is 
held a generation ago. Ijnderstanding t;he learner and the learning 
process itself with feedback from students and built-in evaluation pro- 
cedures in many disci^^lines make curriculum building more of a personal 
proces^s between instructors and students. 

Change and modernization of training procedures, though, comes slowly. 
For ofwentiiiiei, despite lip service to the institutionalized cliches of 
individualized instruction, educational training programs are girded 
wy a rew:;uldting academic propriety and directed social pressures — these 
making for a most prescriptive curricula. 

The future, whicn education continually proposes to properly shape, should 
be embodied in a curriculum stressing social goals, inteUectual aims and 
personal needs. Relevant data <«s to the needs and desires of both 
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Student and society must be considered in making reliable decisions as 
curriculum planning. 
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THE FOCUS -OF -THE ASSESSMEKT. MODEL 

The way to aid educational institutions In planning programs for 
* the Riany needs of the coswiunity is to provide the decision-makers with 

timely, objective information about the community educational needs. 
Therefore, the major goals of an assessment model is to provide realistic, 
valid infoniiation researched from the coir-nunity for relevant time periods 
that ranks or prioritizes community needs. 

Because of the rapid rate of growth in the number of occupational 
programs and the number of persons served in Florida (Florida State 
Advisory Council, 1973), the Consortium decided that the model in its 
first phase of development would emphasize occupational needs. Further, 
that the occupational needs assessment model would be developed using 
one of the ccVleges as the prototype for the methodology development. 
The co.v-T.un-ity college can serve as the prototype effectively because 
it is an educational institution working to fill the gap left in the 
formal structure. Its curriculum is broad, encompassing consnunity 
interests courses » career education programs, technical and adult continuing 
education programs, university transfer coj;rses, and both pre-professional 
and para-professional training. Therefore, as the model is expanded beyond 
the occupational needs assessment, the same college and community prototype 
can be used for methodology development. 

It is the intent of the assessment model on occupational needs to 
provide data on present and future occupational training requirements 
for local cc.Tjr.un1ties, place the job skills needs in a priority ranking, 
and relate the occupational need data to the labor market and educational 
curriculum. 
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The model, then wiU focus on a prototype technique with the 
coiaaunity as the service area and the college as a training institution. 
In the community portion of the model, occupation Information will be 
aggregated by Dictionary of Occupational Title codes. The occupational * 
list will be prioritized according to "need" as indVxated by demand and 
broken down by worker traits. Projections are then tempered by the 
projective algorithm using matrix ratio estimates. Census data are used 
for validating percentage distributions and to insure that the projections 
in occupational growth follow the same patterns of community population 
growth and trends. In order to coiHpare data from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Manpower Administration, and Bureau of Census, the occupational 
classification schemes must be analyzed and translated Into a common 
coding ;icheme since those used in the census surveys are not compatible 
with the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT Coding Scheme). 

The occupational projections of job needs in local communities are 
next screened to those selected occupations relevant to the goals and 
rasponsiblllties of the cou-fiunity college. It is Important to keep in 
mind that the communlKY college has constraints placed upon it in terms 
of scope of training responsibility since it is not the sole educational 
institution. Therefore, those constraints In curriculum that limit 
programs offered by the college, priorities for which budget can be 
allocated, and direction in which the college has an impact on the con«v.un1ty 
must be identified. Once constraints are stated, the abundance of data 
are reduced to the portion of the con«T.unity information each college can find 
meaningvul and translate into decisions for curriculum planning 

Figure 1 shows how data sources flow into the model to relate the job 
market demand to training needs for the community. 
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METHOD USED IN DEVaOPING OCCUPATIONAL NEED MODEL 
A primary decision early In the discussion on teclm^lques to M Msed 
in model development centered on the comprehensive survey approach versus 
existing data research approach. Since the discovery of already collected 
data on conwunlty occupational needs would have a far-reaching advantage 
over a single survey, and since the key to a dynamic model Is continuous 
Information for updating the data bank. It was decided that a thorough 
research effort would be undertaken to determine what data were being 
collected cor.«jion to all Florida counties. Once the data sources were 
Identified, selected information would be analyzed for applicability 
and ease in relating variables among various data sources. 

After working with many advisory cojmlttees, councils, and govern- 
mental agencies, four basic data sources were decided upon from which 
selected information would be gleaned. They were the Florida Department • 
of Conferee, Bureau of Labor Statistics, local Florida State Employment 
Service offices, and the Manpower Administration. Specific data needed 
to build the model were: location indicators, raajor occupational distri- 
butions, labor distribution within major business/industry classification, 
education-experience-salary ranges for each occupation, labor market 
turnover rates, profile of occupation matrix ratio by Industry, expansion 
trends, and replacement data. These data were to be related to educational 
programs for occupational training. 

The intent of this approach (i.e.. building a model by relating 
interagency data available on a continuous basis) is to take advantage of 
existing research keeping costs to the educational planners to a minimum, 
as well as providing them with a reliable technique for comparing job 
raarket demand with the supply of trained persons being prepared through 
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Based on the need to relate the four perspectives of the Keeds 
Assessii^ent Occupational Model (I.e., jobs needing applicants, people 
nQQdir,Q jobs, people In jobs, and people now training for jobs), the 
data sources have been studied In terms of timeliness, validity, 
relevancy, comprehensiveness and n;ethod of processing. As Indicated 
earlier there are many sources for data on occupational trends, but 
not all meew the above criteria. Therefore, the most manageable data 
sources have received the focus and concentrated analysis for relating 
variables for the printed results in the Needs Assessment Model. • 

To fulfill the objectives for the occupational needs model, analyses 
of the various data sources lead to a refinement of the available reports, 
computer tapes, and periodical update tables to the following sources; . 

1. Two u. S. Depar;:fr.i>nt of Comxerce printed reports form ti.e 
Social und tconoMic Cor.susos (updated yearly) and the U.S. 
Census of Populawion Industry/Occupation tables (updatcu , • 
every five years). The Public Use Sample computer tapos 

have also been most helpful in validation. 

2. Two Florida OopartiMent of Coi.i;;;orce reports printed within 
tr^Q Research and Statistics Section (monthly) and the 
Division of Employment Security (quarterly). 

3. U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
projection report volumes through 1980. (Being updated 
and revised for Florida). 

4. Florida State Employment Service computer tapes know as ^ 
Job Sank for local offices (updated daily, received wjonwn.y). 

The major problems encountered were incompatibility of coding sche.;ies 

inconsistency of data eleiv.ents across agency sources, and difficuVcy in 

retrieving selected Information for the same periods of time. , 
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Processes of the n;ode] Include predictions of occup«'«t1ond] manpower 
and ]ttt)or force forecasts based upon local and national data, current and 
future estimations of the nuniber of students being trained In private and 
public Institutions within these occupations, and identification of the 
utmQt need and Its future currlcular significance. Output of the model 
becooie, both. Input data to successive stages of the model and Information 
for educational planners and decision makers to use for resource acc^ulsltlon 
and allocation. 

In distinguishing between society's need for manpower and the demand 
for such persons, oftentimes too much emphasis has been placed upon want 
(the desire or wish for something) as opposed to naed Inherent in deinand 
(the need backed yp by the allocation of resources). The crucial factor 
which must be considered is the likely level of effective demand in the 
specified target year. The need for college-educated manpower must be 
considered in the planning process primarily to the degree that this need 
may be supported financially in tho future. An assumption can be rriade 
that the greater the need, the more society Is willing to pay for a quali- 
fied person to fill an occupational position therefore there Is a 
relationship of "job need" priority to the salary range for an occupation. 

Forecasts of future manpower requirements must be derived and then 
related to the requirements for the various educational programs. Thus, 
the problem is twofold: First, to project the overall employment demand 
likely to exist over the next 5-10 years within various occupations, then 
to translate the occupational needs into subsequent demands for various 
training programs. 

Figure 2 shows the activities followed in developing the reports 
and tables via the occupational needs model, 
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The estimates of average annua] openings include openings resulting 
from growth In each occupation and the replacement of workers who die or 
withdraw from the labor force. Not included in the estimates are openings 
created by workers who leave an occupation for another occupation. In 
other words, the estimates reported out of the model do not Include net 
occupational mobility, only a count of new jobs (growth) and openings created 
(replacement). 

Program totals are arrived at by aggregating occupational coded 
data from the National Occupation- Industry .Matrix. This matrix contains 
data from nonagricultural payroll employment, which, in 1973, accounted for 
more than 90 percent of the State's total employwent. The matrix data have 
been supplemented by data for self-employed and agricultural workers from 
the 1970 Census of Population adjusted to 1973 levels using projected trends 
of employment in those categories. 

A salary range that can be expected by occupation, the average 
education requirements, the experience range indicated by employers in the 
local area, and the length of time particular occupations remain open and 
unfilled are presented in the tables produced from the model to help 
decision-makers by providing additional indicators of job need priorities. 
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COMCLUSION 

The most positive outcome has been the development of reliitlon- 
ships among certain iteii^s from the various data sources that can allow 
the college to project coiR;nun1ty occupation needs from a relatively 
small nubmer of variables with relatively little time and resources. 
A nuniber of useful reports can be produced from the model that focus 
on the educational training needs of the con'.n;un1ty from an employment 
perspective. Questions can be answered such as: What are the job needs 
and their associated educational requirements?; Which job needs can 
the college do soiaethlng about?; What statistical data sources are 
dependable for projecting job needs?; What Is the best way to con- 
tinually look at the job market for all the citizens of the conwiunity? 
It Is Imperative to note that as the model is expanded beyond the 
occupational needs assessment, the same college and community prototype 
may be used for methodology development. Figures two (2) and three (3) 
provide exaraples of reports that can be prepared when the full Assess- 
ment Mode. Is impleniented. 

A comprehensive evaluation program with an accurate needs assessment 
process behind it can be an effective Instrument of change within the 
college and within the corxunlty. In the college,^ it should provide a 
more flexible and realistic program for f'le student, allowing him mor^- 
opportunity to take what he needs for social and cultural growth and more 
chaisnels of training according to his own potential in job skills. 

Within the community, the needs assessment model results In greater 
job and class mobility, higher individual self-concept, better knowledge 
to the individual for competing in his society, more help to problem 



youth, and economic Isripact predictions for local envlronnientdl planning* 
A fo&Sor contribution to the coiiiinunity U the forceful ness of ending 
Isolation through more experience and exposure so more realistic 
^oals for career choices can be made. 

Once expanded, the total needs assessment model can become a 
tool to help education be more responsive to the needs of a coi»riunity» 
Indeed, to show up discrepencies based on facts rather than guesswork. 
The model is much better than anything we have now and can be revolu- 
tionary In bringing about positive change for the most important human 
process of all — the education of man. Certainly, the needs assessment 
model can be the vehicle by which the formal educational system moves 
from its existing state to what it really should be. 

The occupational needs model can also be helpful to other agencies 
and community planners for urban or rural areas, since the reports and 
tables produced are applicable to the cort^Munity's development for the 
future. The data developed out of the model can provide planners with 
Information about the needs of the coiiununlty that have never been 
available to them before In such a compact form. The model Is logical 
and relatively straight forward. The techniques for an organization to 
follow In collecting and coordinating information on community needs are 
Innovacive, direct. Inexpensive, and will require small amounts of time 
by research analysts. 

The significance of the model Is not equal to Its value as a research 
tool for planning. Only through continuous use of the model, constant 
up-dating of the Information, validating the predictive results, evaluating 
the model's effectiveness, taking corrective action from the evaluation, 
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and utilization of the inodal In decision making will this research effort 
Hiikka It as a ci'utnoing agent for society. Knowledge about the niodel's 
capai>nUy and 1.T.pleir.er.tatl0A of Us techniques is the only way to keep 
It fro.T. 5e«ng shelved. 
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S. Uop.,-U,e.. of U,.or ;u.... of U^oo^^^^^ B-^^ 
rJ Labor Stotisl-.cs Su.^a^M^ v^d«rw. 

'''"' 1o Process ! X.U>1C^r.; ?ana.r» ?.'.Us.*1ns tepany. V./a. 
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